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CURIOSITY and INDIFFERENCE: 
Or THE CHARACTER OF Two BROTHERS. 


HOMAS and Gregory are two brothers, but fo unlike 

as to be miftaken by fome for ftrangers, and by others 
for enemies. Thomas is a man of unbounded curiofity ; 
Gregory is a ftoic of moft profound indifference. Thomas 
isanxious to hear, fee, and know every thing. Gregory 
wifhes not to hear, fee, or know any thing that does not cone 
cern himfelf or his friends. They are both politicians, but 
while Thomas watches at the window of the Gazette effice, 
to purchafe the firft paper, Gregory waits with the utmoft 
patience till next day, when the news will be ferved up as 
ufual with his break fatt. 

Isthere a fire in any part of the metropolis or its vicinity ? 
Thomas cannot be prevailed upon to ftay away from it, 
while no temptation would perfuade Gregory to ftir out of 
his bed except aétual danger. If there is a rowing match, 
Thomas is among the firft boats that he may learn the firft 
intelligence of the winner. Gregory is aftonifhed that a 
man cannot wait a few hours, or till next day, for fucha 
piece of news. Thomas, though he hag no knowledge of 
horfes, frequents every race within fifty miles of London ; 
and Gregory, who is anexpert rider, never faw a horfe race 
in his life. Thomas fees every new play the firft night, lef 
he may never fee it again. Gregory goes te ne play that hag 
not grown old by public favour. 
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If any perfonage of great diftinétion arrives in town, 
Thomas-hazards his lifeto get a fight of him. Gregory, to 
ufe his own phrafe, waits till the great man “ becomes 
cheap.” Ifa proceffion i is to gothrough the town, Thomas 
will hire a window, mourit a crazy fcaffold, a lamp-iron, a 
chimney, and endanger his neck in ev ery way, while 
Gregory hugs himfelf in his chamber that he is out of the 
mob, and will look at nothing that does not pafs under his 
own windows. Thomas is exceedingly anxious to know the 
hiftory of the two gentlemen who fat in the fame box with 
them-at the- coffee-houfe...Gregory declares that he would 
not give a ftraw to have their hiftory recorded in black and 
white, and attefted urder their own hands. If there is a 
noife in the ftreet, Thomas will leave any employment to go 
and fee what is the matter. Gregory mmmds no -noifes but 
fuch as he can check by ringing his bell, and telling the 
fervants not to be fo loud in their romps. 

Thefe brothers are feldom feen walking together. They 
may leave home at the fame inftant, but Thomas keep: 
pufhing on, that he may fee what is going forward, while 
Gregory keeps back, that people may get out of his way. 
Thomas goes over as much.ground asa dog frifking and 
bounding in a zigzag form ; but Gregory walks flraight for- 
ward, and goes over no more ground than is abfolutely 
neceflary to bring him to the place of his deftination. In 
church, Thomas is wondering who the parfon can be, and 
what his living is worth : Gregory attends only to what he 
fays, and bethinks him how it may apply. Thomas enters 
into converfation with a ftranger to get out of him his 
hiflory ; Gregory converfes with a flranger either becauie 
he likes his converfation, or becaufe he cannothelp it. But 
the obje&t they differ moft about, is an execution. Thomas 
has an unconquerable curiofity to fee executions ; Gregory 
of his read to avoid one. 


would. go twenty mules out 
’ , = ee 
Ib mas would gallop over the common to fee a felon in 


chains; and Gregory would gallop over a wail rather than 
fee one. : 

It may, therefore, be fuppofed, that men, fo different in 
their purfuits, will not often agree in their converfation 
Thomas accufes Gregory of having no curiofity, and Gre- 
gory aflertsthat Thomas bas nothing but curiofity. Thomas 





replies that Gregory might as well live in a defart, or in 2 
as in the bufy world, without looking about him. 

tells Thomas that 4¢ might as well live ina defert, 

es employ his time in running about after ol jetis mot worth 
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eeing, many of which he ought to be afhamed to fee, and 
trom none of which he can derive any ufetul knowledge. 
“* What !” cries Thomas, “ is a proceflion nothing, a 
failing-match nothing, an execution nothing ?”—" Yes,” 
anfwers Gregory, “ they are fomething to the parties con- 
cerned. Here is a Lord Mayor to enter on his office, a 
wherry to be won, and a man to be hanged, but what 1s all 
that to you? Having feen thefe curzous matters once, why 
return to them ? Why fuppofe that Mayors go in procef- 
fion, boats are rowed, and men are hanged merely to gratify. 
your curiofity ?”? Gregory would have added many other 
rebuking arguments, and the converfation would have -pro- 
bably ended unpleafantly, but ‘Thomas heard the found of 
marrow-bones and cleavers, and off he flew to know what 
was the matter. 

Curiofity, then, is ufeful and praifeworthy only in pro- 
portion to the value of the objects on which it is‘employed. 
In weak minds we find it employed on trifles, and in idle 
perfons on objeéts which not only gratify curiofity, but like- 
wile adminifter to fpleen and envy, and other unfocial 
pafiions. It is wonderful how many things a man will defire 
to know that cannot be of the {malleft ufeto him. This 
difpofition, however, is particularly unfortunate, for it 
confumes time, of which we are all allotted a proportion not 
more than fufhcient to acquire the knowledge of what is 
ufeful, and the prattice of what is good. Let us bear theres 
fore with the ignorance of things that are of no importance, 
and hufband eur enquiries and our induttry, for thofe objeéis 
that are moit important to us as rational and immortal beings, 





Curious Particulars refpetling Glaftonbury-Abbey. 


{From Gilpin’s Obfervations on the Weitern Parts of England, 
chiefly relative to picturefque Beauty. ] 


,OUNDATIONS are traced far and wide, where, it is 
conjectured, the cloifler ran; the monks’ cells; the 
{chools; the dormitories ; halls; and other offices. The 
whole together has been an amazing combination ef various 
buildings. It had the appearance indeed of a confiderabie 
town, containing perhaps the largeft fociety under one go- 
vernment, and the molt extenfive foundation that ever ap- 
peared in England in any form. Its fraternity is faid to 
have confilted of five hundred eftablifhed monks, befide 
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nearly as many retainers onthe abbey. Above four hundred 
children were not only educated in it, but entirely main- 
tained. Strangers from all parts of Europe were liberally 
received ; clafied according to their fex and nation ; and 
might confider the hofpitable roof, under whichthey lodged, 
as their own. Five hundred travellers, with their horfes, 
(though they generally, I fhould fuppofe, travelled on foot) 
have been lodged at once within its walls. While the poor 
from every fide of the country waited the ringing of the 
alms-bell ; when they flocked in crowds, young and old, to 
the gate of the monaftery, where they received, every 
thorning, a plentiful provifion for themfelves and their 
families: All this appears great and noble. 

On the other hand, when we confider five hundred perfons, 
bred up in indolence, and loft to the common-wealth ; when 
we confider that thefe* houfes were the great nurferies of 
fuperftition, bigotry, and ignorance; the ftews of {floth, 
ftupidity, and perhaps intemperance ; when we confider that 
the education received in them had not the leaft tinéture of 
ufeful learning, good manners, or true religion, but tended 
rather to vilify and difgrace the human mind ; when we con- 
fider that the pilgrims and ftrangers who reforted thither, 
were idle vagabonds, who got nothing abroad that was equi- 
valent to the occupations they left at home ; and when we 
confider, laftly, that indifcriminate alms-giving is not real 
charity, but an avocation from labour and induftry, checking 
évery idea of exertion, and filling the mind with abjeé 
notions, we are led to acquiefce in the fate of thefe great 
foundations, and view their ruins, not only with a pidturefque 
eye, but with moral and religious fatisfattion, 

This great houfe poffefled the ampleft revenues of any 
religious houfe in England. Its ancient domains are fup- 
pofed nowto yield not lefs than an annual income of two 
hundred thoufand pounds. Ihave heard them calculated at 
snuch more, 

I fhould ill deferve the favours I met with from the learned 
antiquarian, who has the care of thefe ruins, though he oc- 
‘upies only: the humble craft of a fhaemaker, if I did not 
‘mpt to do juftice to his zeal and piety. No piéturefque 
ye could more admire thefe venerable remains for their 
beauty, than he did for their fanétity. Every ftone was the 
objeét of his devotion, But above all the appendages of 
Glafionbury, he reverenced moft the famous thorn which 
fprang from St. Jofeph’s ftaff, and bloffoms at Chriftmas 
(1: this occafion he gave us the foHowing relation. : 
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It was ‘at that time, faid he, whenthe King refolved to alter 
the common courfe of the year, that he firft felt diftrefs for 
the honour of the houfe of Glaitonbury. If the time of 
Chriftmas were changed, who could tell how the credit of 
this miraculous plant might be affected ? In fhort, with the 
fortitude of a Jewilh feer, he veniured to expolulne 2 re 
the King upon the fubjett ; and informed his Majefty, ina 
letter of the difgrace that m:ght poflibly enfue, if h e perfil ted 
in his defign of altering the natural courfe of the yen. But 
though his confcience urged him upon this bold adtion, he 
could not but own the flefh trembled. He had not the leait 
doubt, he faid, but the King would immediately fend down 
an order to have him hanged. He pointed to the fpot where 
the laft abbot of Glaftonbury was executed for not fur- 
rendering his abbey ; and he gave us to underftand, there 
were men now alive, who could fuffer death in a good cauie, 
with equal fortitude. His es however, was not put to this 
fevere trial, The King wa’ more merciful than he ex petted; 
for thou ght his Majefty did not follow. his advice, it never 
appeared that he took the leaft offence atthe freedom of his 
letter. 





Extra s from «© A Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple 


durin; g the ta nfinement of Lous XVI.” lately publi/acd 


by M. Clery, the King ’s Valet-de-Chambre. 
(Continued fram Page 154.) 


DDITIONAL indignities were now preparing by ‘tha 

active malice of the perfons in power in France, to 
render inore wretched the fituation of Louis XVI, and his 
family. Onthe 7th of December, the King, the Queen, 
and the Princeffes, were deprived ms their pocket-books, and 


Pie 
the females even of the little articles they had ufed in their 
needie work. 

A few days after, the wife of M. Clery came to fee him, 
and contrived to inform him, that the Convention had re- 
folved to try the King, wha was to be allowed to have coun- 
fel. M. Clery thus ftates the particulars : 

* I was at a lofs how to open this horrible news to the 
King, and wifhed firft to inform the Queen or Madame 
Elizabeth of it, but L was under the greacelt ; eareeees nfions ; : 
there was no time to be loft, and the King had expre r for. 
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bidden me to conceal any thing from him. At night, when 
I was undrefling him, I told him what I had heard, and went 
fo far as to hint that there wa: an imtention of feparating him 
from his family during the trial, adding that there were but 
four days more to concert with the Queen fome mode of cor- 
refponding with her. I alfo affured him that there was 
nothing I was not refolved to undertake to affift init. Here 
the appearance of the municipal officers did not permit me 
to fay more upon the fubjeét, and prevented his Majefy 
from making ay anfwer. 

The next morning I could not find an opportunity of 
fpeaking to the King when he was getting up; he went 
with the Dauphin to breakfaft in the Qucen’s apartment, 
where I attended him, After breakfaft he continued fome 
time converfing with the Queen, who, by a look, full of 
grief, made me underftand that the intelligence I had given 
the King was the fubje&t of their converfation. In the 
courfe of the day, finding an opportunity of fpeaking to 
Madame Elizabeth, I mentioned to her how much pain it 
had coft me to increafe the fufferings of the King, by in- 
forming him of the day on which he was to be brought to 
trial. It was much comfort to me to hear her fay, that the 
King felt that mark of my attachment. ‘* What afflicts him 
moft,’ added fhe, * is the dread of being feparated from us: 
Endeav our to g: am fome further inte ligence.’ 

At night, the King aflured me that he was very glad to 
have been appr ize | that he was to appear before the Con- 
vention. Continue,’ faid he, * to endeavour to find out 
what they are going to do with me, and don’t be afraid of 
giving me pain. Ihave agreed with my family not to appear 
informed of what is pafling, that you may not be fufpected 

“ The nearer the day of the trial approached, the more 
was I diltrufted ; the municipal officers would not aniwe: 
any of my queftions. I had in vain been forming different 
pretences to go down to the council, where I might have 
colletted frefh particulars to communicate tothe King, when 
a commiflion arrived at the Temple, charged to audit the ac- 
counts of the Royal Family. ‘They were under the necet- 
fity of having me prefent to ipesk to the articles of ex- 
pences, aud I learnt through a municipal officer, whofe dit- 
pofitions were friendly, that the decree for feparating the 
King from his family had been paffed only inthe commune, 
and not yet inthe National Aflembly. On the fame day, 
Turgi brought me a new{paper containing the decree which 
erdesed that the King fhould be brought to the bar of the 
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Convention ; he alfo gave me a memorial, publifhed by } 
Necker, on the King’s trial. The only means I wie of 
communicating this newfpaper and memorial to the Royai 
Family, was by hiding them under a piece of furniture im 
the King’s water-clofet. Having informed the family of 
the circumftance, they had it in their power fucceffively to 
read them. This clofet was the only. place into which the 
municipal officers did not follow them. 

On the 11th of December, 1792, by five o’clock in the 
morning, the drum was heard beating to arms throughout 
Paris, and a troop of horfe with cannon were marched into 
the garden of the Temple. ‘This noife would have given a 
dreadful alarm to the Royal Family, had they at been ap- 
They feigned, however, to be ignorant 


prized of the caule : 
he commiuflioners on 


of it, and afked an explanation of t 
duty, who refufed to make any reply. 
At nine o’clock, the King and the Dauphin went up to 
breakfaft with the Queen and Princeffes : Their Majeftics 
remained together an hour, but always in fight of the muni- 
cipal officers. This conftant torment which the Royal Fa- 
mily fuffered in not being able to give a loofe to any urire- 
ftrained expreflion of their feelings, to any free effufion of 
their hearis, at a moment when they could not but be agi- 
tated with fo many fears, was one of the moft cruel refine- 
ments, and deareft delights of their tyrants. Lb! were at 
lat-obliged to part. The King left the Queen, Madame 
Elizabeth, and his daughter, and what they dared not {peak 
their looks exprefled : The Dauphin came down as ufual 
withthe King. 
“ The Prince, who often prevailed on his Majefly te 
play a game of fiam with him, was fo prefling that day that 
the King, in fpite of his fituation, could not refufe him. 
The Dauphin loft every game, and twice he could get ne 
farther than fixieen. * Whenever,’ cried he, in a little pet, 

I get to the point of fxteen, I am fure never to win th 
game.’ The King faid nothing, but he feemed to feel the 
c<oimcidence of the words. 

““ At eleven o’clock, when the King was hearing the Deu- 
phin read, two municipal omeree walked in, and told his 
Majefty that they were come to carry the young Louis to 
his mother. The King defired to know why he was taken 
away : The commiffioners replied, that they were executing 
the orders of the council of the commune. The King 
tenderly embraced his fon, and charged me to conduét him. 
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Prince to the Queen, which appeared to relieve his mind, 
One of the municipal officers came back and informed him 
that Chambon, Mayor of Paris, was witlt the council, and 
that he was juff coming up. * What does he want with 
me ?” faidthe King. ‘The officer anfwered, that he did not 
know. 

** His Majefty for fome minutes walked about his roont 
mm much agitation, then fat down in an armed chair at the 
head of the bed : The door ftood a-jar, but the officer did 
not like to goin, wifhing, as he told me, to avoid queftions ; 
but half an hour pafling thus in dead fiience, he became un- 
eafy at not hearing the King move, and went foftly in ; he 
‘found him leaning with his head upon his hand, apparently 
in deepthought. The King, on being difturbed, faid, raifing 
his voice, © What do you want with me ?’—" I was afraid,’ 
anfwered the officer, ‘ that you were ill.’— I am obliged to 
you,’ replied the King, in an accent replete with anguith, 
* but the manner in which they have taken my fon from me 
cuts me to the heart.’ The municipal officer withdrew 
without faying a word. 

““ The Mayor did not make his appearance till one o’clock. 
He was accompanied by Chaumette, Solicitor to the Com- 
mune, Coulombeau, Secretary of the Rolls, feveral munici- 
pal officers, and Santerre, Commander in Chief of the Na- 
tional Guards, attended by his aid-de-camps. The Mayor 
told the King that he came to conduét him to the Conven- 
tion, by virtue of a decree, which the Secretary to the Com- 
mune would read to him. The import of the decree was, 
* that Louis Capet fhould be brought to the bar of the Na- 
tional Convention.’—* Capet,’ faid the King, ‘ is not my 
mame ; it is that of one of my anceftors.’ He added, * I 
could have wifhed, Sir, that the commiffioners had left my 
fon with me during the two hours I have paffed waiting for 
you ; but this treatment is of a piece with the reft I have 
met with here for thefe four months. Iam ready to follow 
you, not in obedience to the Convention, but becaufe my 
enemies have the power in their hands.’ I gave his Majelty 
his great coat and hat, and he followed the Mayor. A ftrong 
body of guards was waiting for him at the gate of the Tem. 
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i Remaining alone in the chamber with a municipal of 
ficer, I learnt from him that the King was not to fee his fa- 
mily again, but that the Mayor had ftill to confult with fome 
deputies refpefting this feparation. I begged to be con- 
ducted to the Dauphin, whe was with the Queen, and this 
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was granted me. I ftaid with him till about fix in the even- 
ing, when the King returned from the Convention. The 
municipal officers informed the Queen of the, King’s de- 
parture, but without entering into any particulars. The fa- 
mily came down as ufual to dine in his Majefty’s apartment, 
and then went up again. 

“ After dinner, there was but one municipal officer re« 
mained with the Queen. He was a young man about four 
and twenty years old, of the feétion of the Temple; it was 
the firft time he had ever been upon guard at the Tower ; and 
he appeared lefs fufpicious, and lefs uncivil than the gene- 
rality of his colleagues. The Queen entered into convers 
fation with him, and afked him queftions about his fituation, 
his family, and the like; while Madame Elizabeth took the 
opportunity of beckoning me to follow her to another room. 

“ Here I informed her that the commune had decreed to 
feparate the King from his family, and that I was afraid the 
feparation would take place that very night ; for though it 
was true that nothing refpeéting it had been done in the Con- 
vention, yet the Mayor was charged to make the application, 
and would no doubt fucceed. * The Queen and myfelf,’ 
replied fhe, ‘ look for, the worft, and do not deceive our- 
felves as to the fate preparing for the King: He will die a 
facrifice to the goodnefs of his heart, and love for his people, 
for whofe happinefs he has never ceafed to labour fince he 
mounted the throne. How cruelly is this people deceived { 
As for him, his religion, and that perfeét reliance he has 
upon Providence, will fupport him in this fad moment of 
adverfity. You, Clery,’ continued this virtuous Princefs, 
with tears in her eyes, © will now be the only perfon with 
my brother ; redouble, if poflible, your attentions to him, 
and omit no opportunity of giving us intelligence refpefting 
him; but on no other account expofe yourfelf, for then we 
thould have nobody on whom we could rely.’ I repeated 
to her my affurances of devotion to the King, and we agreed 
upon means by which we could keep up a correfpondence. 

Turgi was the only perfon I could entruft with the fe- 
cret, and to him I could fpeak but feldom and cautioufly, 
It was agreed that I fhould continue to keep the Dauphin’s 
linen and cloaths ; that every other day I fhould fend him 
achange, and take the opportunity to give intelligence of 
what was pafling about the King. This plan fuggefted to 
Madame Elizabeth the idea of my receiving one of her 
handkerchiefs, * which,’ faid fhe, ‘ you will keep when 
my brother is well, but if he fhogid be il, you will fend it 
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anong my nephew’s linen.” The manner of folding it was 
to thow the nature of the diforder. 

* The anguifh of the Princefs, while fpeaking of her 
brother, her indifference as to herielf, the value which fhe 
was pleafedto attach to my poor endeavours in the fervice 
of his Majefty, all deeply affefted me. ‘* Have you heard 
any thing refpe&ting the Queen ?’ faid fhe, with a fort of 
terror: ‘ Alas! of what can they accufe her ??—* Nay, 
Madame,’ I replied, ‘ of what can they accufe the King ? » 

Oh! nothing? no, nothing ;’ fhe anfwered, ° but, per- 
haps, they may look ge the King as a vittim neceflary to 
their fafety ? but furely the Queen and her children would 
be no obftacles to their ambition !’—I took the liberty of 
obferving that, no doubt, the King could only be fentenced 
to banifhment, that I had heard it fpoken of, and that as Spain 
had not declared war, it was likely that he would be fent with 
his family into that kingd om. * I have no hope,’ faid the, 

that the King will be fav ed.” 
(Toa be continued.) 





On the progrefive Latenefs of Hours kept in England. 


MONGST other artificial modes of life, the increafing 
latenefs of the fafhionable hours in London is a jut 

caufe of wonder and complaint to thofe who wifh to regulate 
their lives by the di€tates of reafon and the laws of nature. 
The Englifh have always been remarkable for this predilec- 
tion to late hours ; and it is well known that Louis XII. was 
fuppofed to have fhortened his days, by putting off his 
dinner hour to eleven, in complaifance to his young Englifh 
Queen; fo that, in this cuftom at leaft, we have the honour 
of taking the lead ; and if it is a proof of greater civiliza- 
tion to dine two or three hours later-than all Europe befides, 
we certainly are in poffeNion of that mark of pre-eminence. 
i have often wondered within myfelf to what this peculiai 
tafte is owing 3 whether we contract it from our northern 
fituation, whicl hol sliging us to content our felves with a very 
{can ty portion of day- light duriz g great part of the year, 
‘and that, too, coming to us ti a and clouded by the fmoke 
and vapour which loads out seabichané we lofe, by degrees, 
the natural pleafure every one bas in fun-fhine ; and, like 
the poor Greenlanders, who from the neceflity of burying 
themfelyes under ground with the fceuat of the train oil 
during she long winter months, come at length to think it 
pleaf: 
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pleafant ; fo we grow accuflomed to tallow and {permaceti, 
and prefer the poor fubftitute to that glorious flame, whofe 
abfence only it was meant to fupply :—Or whether it be 
that the Englifh, from their natural taciturnity and referve, 
are very flow to mix in free converfation, and for that very 
reafon wonderfully loth to part when they find themfelves 
fairly engaged in it. 

Whatever be the caufe, the fa& is, that we have quite 
altered the natural courfe of life, turned day into night, and 
confounded many of the plaineft and moft ordinary phrafes. 
The noon is now fo far from being fynonymous w ith the 
middle of the day, that it har dly ftands. i in the middle of the 
morning ; and the evening, iniftead of being limited to the 
foft hours of dubious twilight, inchudes in it the deepeft 
{hades of dead night. Whenihe fathion of undrefling pre- 
vailed among the ladies the Spe€tator complained that the 
neck.was furprifingly grown, and {ftretched out to half the 
body ; in like manner the morning has increafed upon us fo 
rapidly of late years, that there is no faying what portion of 
the four and twenty hours it may not in time fwallow up; it 
already, in winter, fees the fun rife and fet, and is lengthened 
out to fucha degree, that to borrow the phrafe of the Hebrew 
hiftorian, “the ev ening and the morning make the whole 
day.” 

Thefe figures of {peech oceafion a ludicrous confufion in 
a plain head, There circulates a pleafant ftory of a certain 
duchefs, remarkable for leading every fafhionable caprice, 
who ordered her {hoe-maker to call on her the next morning 
at four o’clock. “The honeft man, not being aware of the 
extent of the term, obeyed her commands according to the 
moft liberal interpretation, and difturbed the family feveral 
hours before fun-rifing. 

But whatever may be indulged to lazinefs, or pardoned to 
caprice, we cannot allow people to derive vanity from their 
follies. What can be more abfurd than for a man to be proud 
of dining when his neighbours are going to bed? That one 
man is able to provide a more elegant entertainment than 
another, though noi a juftifiable reafon’ for the fwelling. of 
pride, may, perhaps, be a natural one ; but that he fhould 
value himfelf becaufe he eats it fume hours later, is a moft 
whimfical perverfion of eyen vanity itfelf ; yet fuch is the 


fpell of fathion, that the inhabitant of Grofvenor-fquare, 
me 





who dines at five, looks down on the citizen who eats his 
wautton at three, and is himfelf obliged to {trike fail to the 
art..3 ma 
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man of high ton, the fuperlatively fafhionable, whofe table is 
not covered till after the opera. 

I have confidered whether the glory may not arife from a 
man of fafhion being more abftemious than the common run 
of mortals, and capable of fafting to alater hour; but I was 
obliged to abandon this idea, by calculating that more 
waking hours do not intervene between his meals, than be- 
tween the meals of the vulgar ; and that the farmer, who has 
been at work from fix in the morning, has probably earned 
his twelve o’clock dinner full as well as the fine gentleman or 
lady their repalt at fix. It is happy that our defcriptive 
writers have not yet thought of adapting the language of 
poetry to the prefent capricious acceptation of words, 
Should they ever do fo, what new and uncouth imagery 
would be produced ; the morning would be ftripped of her 
dews and her rofes, the day would be ufhered in by what we 
now call the evening-ftar, or defcried from afar by the ap- 
proach of the lamp-lighters ; and the /able goddefs, inflead 
of being confined to her ebon throne, and her raylefs 
majefty, would include in her dominion fome of the mof 
brilliant hours in the four andtwenty. 

I have fometimes thought to draw up ¢he complaints of the 
morning, fetting forth that fhe is no longer permitted to con- 
fine herfelf to thofe cool and quiet hours which fuit the 
delicacy of her conftitution; that fhe is obliged to fhew her 
forehead in high noon, and to fit feorching under the beams 
of the meridian fun, to the great detriment of her com- 
plexion; that her levee is deferted, or attended only by 
farmers and ftage-coachmen ; that fhe has not fo much dew 
as would fill an acorn cup, and is obliged to refrefh herfelf 
with ice-creams ; that her concerts which ufed to be more 
brilliant than Madam Mara’s, are reduced to the note of the 
cuckoo and the fhrill fong of the grafshopper. The even. 
ing might lament, on her part, that fhe is no longer ?’heure du 
berger ; that, inftead of the light-brown in which fhe uled 
to be habited, and the thin veil of black gauze which ren- 
dered her beauty more foft and interefting, {he is muffled up 
in the thickeft mantle of gloom and darknefs, and chilled 
withthe unwholefome vapours of midnight. Thus all the 
parts of the day, fo aptly harmonized and adapted to follow 
each other in fucceflive order by the hand of Nature, put 
into confufion by our abfurd cuftoms, might mutually accufe 
each other of encroachments. 

To be ferious, wherever I fee great deviations from nature, 
I cannot help fufpetting fome lad paffion to be the sins 
caule 
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caufe of them ; and, in the prefent inftance, I am afraid we 
muft refer this perverfity of tafte to a culpable defire of 
diftinguifhing ourfelves in every particular from the lower 
orders. The rich man finds himfelf fubje&ed to the fame 
neceflities of food and fleep with his labourers; but is re- 
folved, at leaft, he will not fatisfy them at the fame hours. 
His little vanity leads him to reje& the pureft gifts of na- 
ture, air and funfhine, if they are to be fhared with thofe 
from whom he conceived himfelf feparated by a line of dif- 
crimination. He wil¥ not enjoy the light in common with 
the poor ; andas he is confcious of the difference between 
the peafant” s rufh-light over his turf-fire, and the brilliant 
illumination of wax-tapers in his fplendid rooms, he chufes 
to pafs the greateft portion of his waking time at thofe hours 
in which he has fo much the advantage ; andI do not know 
whether he would condefcend to ufe day-light at all, if it 
were not pretty highly taxed as it comes through the plate- 
glafs of his fafh-windows. Nay, it is faid of a certain noble 
family, who went into the north to [pend their Chriftmas at 
their country -feat, that being fairly refolved to fhew the fun 
they could do without him, they never vouchfafed to open 
their dining-room fhutters during the weeks of their refidence 
there. 

But, independently of any malignant comparifon of our 
own comforts with thofe of others, we fhould confider whe- 
ther there is not a degree of moral guilt in flighting the 
plainefi indications of the will of the Author of Nature, and 
pouring contempt upon rules written with the radiant fingers 
of the morning. Why has the Great Parent hufhed al! na- 
ture in fuch deep and ftill repofe, and drawn around us the 
curtains of darknefs, but to mark out the proper time for 
our wearied faculties to intermit their funétions ? Why, but 
that our eyes may clofe, when objeéts no longer folicit their 
attention; that our ears may fufpend their liftening, when 
founds have ceafed ; and that we may be ftretched under 
fafe fhelter, while the vegetable world is bathed with thofe 
refrefhing dews that are to us noxious vapours. 

Let thofe whom guilt has forced to addrefs the glorious 
fun only to tell him, how they hate his beams, withdraw 
themfelves from the chearings'of his prefence ; but minds 
full of innocence and confcious peace fhould welcome his 
approach. Sunfhine, like the touch of Ithuriel’s fpear, tries 
true beauty and cleanlinefs ; and it is a fort of tefi of the 
purity and health of the foul to be willing to fuftain fuch an 


ordeal. Who would wih to be confounded with the fons 
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ind rapine; with thofe who love the night, be- 








o} vioience:anad 

caule deeds are evil ; or to begin his orifons like the 

child ot defpair 2 “ Now hungry wolves how] at the night’s 
5] 


pale moon. —One would reall y  cumneund for a little fa- 
lutary ingestion on fuch a fubjeét, and would. almoft with 
ing people had the fame belief of fpirits and goblins 
hth 1eiT great grandmothers had, if it would have the ef. 
to of fending them to their beds at the fame hour. 
We pity the inhabitants of fome of the deep vallies of 
Switzerland, upon whom the fun never rifes till heis near 
his meridian altitude ; and yet we moft of us voluntarily 
fubjeét ourfelves to the fame deprivation. A clofe-drawn 
curtain will exclude him as effectually as a range of Alpine 
hills ; and all nature has been rejoicing under the sion ns of 
that glorious luminary for many retin hours, before we can 
prev: ail upon ourfelves.to be at all the better for him. it is, 
indeed, akind provifion of Providence that the conftitution 
of man in this, as well as in many other particulars, is able 
to accommodate itfelf to fuch changes as particular modes 
of life or incidental occurrences may require; but it is 
abufing this advantage to deviate, without neceflity, from the 
plaineit di€tates of common fenfe. 

One would naturally fuppofe, that if a wife man wifhed 
at any time to interrupt the ufual regularity of his hours, 
and to wake when others fleep, it would be to enjoy the ge- 
neral repofe; to fee the animals of the fold and pafture all 
ftretched: out, as it were, on the brealt of their common 
mother ; labour and toil fufpended in the village ; its fires 
extinét, and its various murmurs huthed, prefenting a touch- 
mg picture of peace and fecurity in the arms of public 
faith and mutual confidence ; the ftars leading on the filent 
hours; and, from time to time, thofe infrequent founds 
which caufe the filence to be more felt. But this can never 
be enjoyed by the inhabitant of a perverted town. ‘There 
the rattle of late diflipation meets the éarly occupations of 
labour: There is no hour in which the idle do not fleep ; 
there is none in which the wretched do not toil. The rays 
of the fun are clouded with fmoke, aud obftruéted by the 
contiguity of buildings ; and the night, on the other hi and, 
as made brilliant by the thoufand lamps that ftream in every 
direction ; fo that the very diftinétion of day and night is 
ieflened, and all hours partake of a kind of dubious aa Uns, 
certain twilight. 

It this prepofterous de viati on from nature were confined 
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But an inconfiderable part of the human fpecies, the harm 
might not be great ; but, unfortunately, the influence extends 
to all thofe who adminifter hag their habitudes; the country 
girl muft watch her rofes pale for their vigils, and the coach- 
man muft guard againft the noxious influence of the night 
air with more noxious fpirits. It is well for mankind that 
we cannot alter the day, or pufh back the feafons with our 
fantaftic humours. 

Up rofe the fun, and up rofe Emily, 
fays one of our moft charming poets; but what a penury of 
funfhine would it bring upon the world, if he were complai- 
fant enough to wait till our modern Emilys were ready to flart 


9 


along with him ? 

From the fame di {pofit ition to latenefs, the fpring would 
probably be put off till tafhionable people chofe to go out 
of town; and the labourers would often be driven to the 
{hort day: sof Chriftmas to get in their harveft. But, thanks 
to the Author of Nature, thefe matters are not left. to our 
difpofal. Though we fpeak of turning day into night, and 
inverting the feafons, it is what we really cannot do. The 
cocks crow at the fame hour ; the flowers open and clofe 
with their accuftomed reguiarity ; and nature moves on 
with the fame even, majeftic march, undifturbed by our fan 
cies or our follics. Thofe eternal land-marks flill fubfitt 
which feparate the portic of our time; aad however we 
may difpofe of it in theatres and drawing-rooms; wherever 
the moft ufeful occupations of life are carried on, 
be carried on according to her Jaws. It is impoil 
quent the country, and not hear the voice which from time 
to time gently recals us to nature and true enjoyment. 

If thefe confiderations fail, there is one more on which 
Ireft my Taft hope. ‘There are but four and twenty hours 
in the whole circle, and it is impofhble to proceed as we 
have done of late years, without pretty foon getting round 
to the point from which we fet out : In which cale all will 
be right again, and we thal! have accomplilhed a revolution 
fimilar to that of the great platonic year, fo much celebrated 
by ancient philofophers and poets. 
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you have a mind to perpetuate yourfelves in the calendar, 
you muittake care torefrefh your conquefts. I was yefter- 
day out of town, and the very figns as I paffed through the 
villages made me make very quaint refle€tions on the mor. 
tality of fame and popularity. 1 obferved how the Duke’s 
head had fucceeded almof univerfally to Admiral Vernon’s, 
as his had left but few traces of the Duke of Ormond’s. I 
pondered thefe things in my ‘heart, and faid unto my{clf, 
“ Surely all glory is but as a fign !” 

You have heard that old Lovat’s tragedy is over: It has 
been fucceeded by a little farce, containing the humours of 
the Duke of Newcaftle and his man Stone. The firft event 
was a f{quabble between his Grace and the Sheriff, about 
holding up the head on the fcaffold—a cuftom that has been 
difufed, and which the Sheriff would not comply with, as he 
received no order in writing. Since thatthe Duke has burft 
ten yards of breeches’ ftrings about the body, which was to 
be fent into Scotland: But it feems it is cuftomary for vaft 
numbers to rife to attend the moft trivial burial. The Duke, 
who is always at leait as much frightened at doing right as at 
doing: wrong, was three days before he got courage enough 
to order the buryinginthe Tower. I muft tell you an ex- 
ceflive good flory of George Selwyn: Some women were 
fcolding him for going to fee the execution, and afked him 
how he could be fuch a barbarianto fee the head cut off? 
** Nay,” fays he, “ if that was fuch a crime, I am {ure 
{have made amends, for I went to fee it fewed on again.” 
When he was at the undertaker’s, as foon as they had ftitched 
him together, and were going to put the body into the coffin, 
George, in my Lord Chancellor’s voice, faid, “ My Lord 
Lovat, your Lordthip may rife.” 





REFLECTIONS. 


HOSE who think their bare affertion fufficient in cafes 

that require abfulute proof, refemble the man who faid, 

** I have the honour to aflure you, that the world revolves 
round the fun.” 

What isa philofopher ? He is a man who oppofes nature 
to law, reafon to cuftom, his confcience to opinion, and his 
judgment to error. 

There is afoit of pleafure attached to the courage which 
places us above the gifts of fortune. - 

9 Cn 
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On PLAGIARISM: 


To th PRINTER, 
S_I.R, 

HE various fituations in which we are placed, together 
with the different gifts with which the Great Author of 
our Exiftence has endowed us, render the greater part Of ‘us 
incapable of attaining literary. fame. . He, however, and he 
alone, merits the efteem of mankind, who honourably acquits 

a: ” the ftation in which nature‘has placed him. 


* Honour and fhame from no condition rife, 
* A& well your part, there all the honour lies.” 
Pore. 


But when a coxcomb takes upon himfelf to infult the pub- 
lic, by offering the works of the greateft. geniufes as his own 
produétions, he merits the juft contempt of every man. 
However fuch an afs might vainly hope to hide himfelf ina 
lion’s fkin, yet, like that in the fable, his long ears will betray 
him. 

Had your “correfpondent, Mr. J. Hatter [this we are in- 
formed. is not his real name] been fufficiently apprized of 
this, he would not have had the effrontery to give the grand 
defcription of the war-horfe, inferted in -your laft week’s En- 
tertainer,as his own. ‘The whole of. it may. be found in the 
Guardian, No. 86, quoted from tranflations of Oppian and 
Vitgil, for the purpofe of comparing them with the animating 
defcription given of that noble creature by the pious writer 
of the book of Job. 

I need not fay any thing, Sir, toexcite your contempt of 
this literary plunderer; and have only to: requeft that you 
will infert this letter, in order that Mr. H. may be brought 
to a fenfe of his folly, without the infli€tion of ‘fevere, but 
falutary caftigarion. I am, Sir, your’s, 8c. 

CLERICUS. 

Taunton, Auguft 8, 1798. 


+*t This impofition has been noticed, by , feveral other 
are 





Anfwer, is Reclufe, of Yeourl, to Oedipus's Rebus, teed 
December 25, 1797. 


ARENT of: Virtue, if thine ear 
Attend not now to fortpw’s cry ; 
Vor. XXXII. 2D If 
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If now the pitj-ftreaming tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry : 
Forezo th’ pleafing calm, while lawyers FRUMP awry, 
Deaf to the widow’s groan, or th’ wrong’d orphan’s cry... 





Anfwer, by Leonora, of Weft Coker, to Reclufe’s' Enigma, 
inferted June 11, 


4) Would write a good anfwer 
If that I was able: 
But as I cannot, Sir, 
Muft fay itsa TABLE. 
ice We have received the like anfwer from R, Taylor, 
ef Cargreen; and J. S.of Cheverell Magna. 





4 QUESTION, 4y G. Palmer, Teacher of Mathematics 
and Drawing at Lickring. 


UPPOSE the breadth of a wave in the fea be 17,5 inches, 
what is velocity of the water in that wave ; that is, how 
many inches will it move per fecond ? 








A REBUS, 4y #——* * *, of Cornwall, 


NGENIOUS bards! firft recolleét, 
The god who drunkards doth proteét ; 
The fon.of Anticlea tell, 
Who was a king, and ruled well ; 

- A King of Scythia next advance 
Whom Ceres toa leopard chang’d ; 
The fon of Labdacus explain, 

By C&dipus, his own fon, flain ; 

A god mutt next be brought to fight 

In whom the antients took delight ; 

The wife of Chiron alfo name, 

Who was for perfeét beauty fam’d; 

And laftly, Sirs, I pray unfold, 

What mifers keep who hoard their gold : 





Now if the initials you colleét, 
With eafe my name you'll then deteft. 
9. 


POETRY. 
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een 


On the much regretted Death of Mr. F. Mark, late of the 
Firft Independent Company of Volunteers at Plymouth. 
Dock, who, while under Arms, in the Field appropriated 
to exercife in, dropped down, and expired injlantly, and 
was interred on Thurfday, fuly 26, 1798, with military 
Honours, amidft the fympathizing Tears of a vajt Affem. 
blage of People. 


IGH on the brazen mount of fame, 
Let Czfar, Scipio, Malbro’s name, 
With deathlefs glories rife ; 
Snatch’d from oblivion’s mould’ring hand, 
There let their names confpicuous ftand, 
And rival with the fkies. 


Be mine the tafk, a humbler theme, 
To grafp from death a brother’s name, 
With well deferved praife; 
No murder’d millions grace his tomb, 
- Nor tow’ring round triumphant bloom 
The immortal hero’s bays. 


Along the peaceful vale of life, 
Aloof from war, remote from ftrife, 
He ran his peaceful race; 
Detach’d from grandeur, wealth, and pow’r, 
His was the cool, fequefter’d hour 
Of privacy and peace. 


At honour’s voice with eager foul 
He {prung to meet his fov’reign’s call, 
With vig’rous heart and hand, 
To meet to crufh his country’s foess 
Prompt at its call he nobly rofe 
Wita yonder generous band. 


With them as duty’s path he trad, 

At the high fummons of his God 
He tell a lifelefs corfe; 

Abrupt tranfition! from its clay 

The etherial {pirit wing’d its way 
Toits almighty fource. 

Near yonder gloomy, checrleis yew, 

Interr’d with warl ke honovr. due, 

We wave the long farewell; 
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The ear ftill keeps the mournful found, 
When on the facred, folemn ground 
We heard his paffing bell. 


Call’d from thefe feenes of grief and woe, 
Man’s drear inheritance below, 
At Heaven's fupreme behett ; 
Let us indulge the’pleafing thought, 
That free from cares, from grief remote, 
His {pirit’s now atreft. ® 


NICHOLAS CARRINGTON. 





Fieft Company of Volunteers, Plymouth-Dock. 





Barnfiaple, Fuly 31, 1798- 
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od 


The DESERTED CHAPEL. 


we now an ivy-mantled wall appears, 

Whole hollow bafe denotes its ancient ftand, 

The tott’ring roof a mould’ring column bears, 
Where time’s deftroy’d the architeét’nic hand. 


There once a chapel ftood, whofe hallowed dome 
Each morn and eve re cho’d with the found 

Of folemn prayer, or high -tun’d facred fongs 
Whofe moft impreflive ftrains charm'd all round. 


Thus in bleft intercourfe, each care allay’d, 
The precious moments fweetly on did giide; 
For heavenly concord every voice afiay’a, 
And ev’ry heart to unfeign’d prayer apply’d. 


*T was there the rew’rend fage did oft repair, 
And deeply mufe on his eternal ftate ; 

There oft burft out, in words divinely rare, 

_ ** Virtue alone can make us truly great.’” 


*Till death at length, with its infatiate dart, 
The fummons brought to its intitled lord ; 

Which bade his fou! his mortal frame depart, 
For that bright ftate which he’d fo Jong ador’d. 


Ah haplefs change! no more the chapel rung 
With facred {fu unds, ecitacic as before; 

The heir was wild, profufe, in goodneis young, 
The joy diffufing rites were heard no more. 
Now time, negleét, and feafons harth combin’d 
To fpoil the fabric, and its frame deftroy ; 

For other joys its fervice was refiga’d, 
There now the rufticks vacant hours employ. 


G. HAZEL. 












